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TO THE 
SENATE 
AND 8 
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OF THE 


/ 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE Clergy of various denominations, in the city 
of Philadelphia, whoſe names are underwritten, 


obſerving, with much pleaſure, that an exiſting law of 


this ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion of vice and immorality, 
is, by the recommendation of the executive, to be- 
come the ſubje& of legiſlative reviſion; and impreſſed 
with a ſenſe of the duty, which we conceive is incum- 
bent on us, both as miniſters of the. goſpel, and as 
members of civil ſociety, reſpe&fully requeſt the atten- 


tion of the legiſlature to the following repreſentation 
and petition. na 


We repreſent, that the legiſlative interpoſition is, in 
our apprehenſion, peculiarly neceſſary to make ſome 
effectual proviſion for the orderly and religious obſerv- 
ance of the Lord's day; for the prevention and puniſh- 
ment of the profanation of the name of God, and every 
ſpecies of impious imprecation; for regulating and lei- 
ſening the number of -houſes where intoxicating hquors 
are ſold and uſed; far; the ſuppreſſion of all places 
of gaming and lewd reſort; and for the enacting of a 
law to prevent theatric: exhibitions of every ſort, 
We do, accordingly, moſt earneſtly petition and requeſt, _ 

| aq, Againſt vice and immorality, 


you would regard, "wi 7 peculiar attention, theſe im- 


portant objects, fo as to prevent the numerous injuries 
to which our citizens are, thereby; expoſed, in their mo- 


— 


their property, and their general 
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we conceive that the ſolemn intimations of divine 
Providence, in the late diſtreſſing calamity which has 
been experienced in this city, urge upon us, in the 
moſt forcible manner, the duty of reforming every 
thing which may be offenſive to the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the univerſe, and of doing every thing which 
may impreſs on the public mind a regard to his govern- 
ment, his providence, his laws, and his ordinances. 

The ſubjects to which we have requeſted the attention 
of the legiſlature are of confeſſed importance; they are, 
moreover, ſubjects which are not ſo liable to controver- 
ſy, or colliſion of opinion, as to render us deſirous of 
entering into any detail of argument in ſupport of our 
petition; excepting only the part which relates to thea- 
trical exhibitions. On this we are aware that a differ- 
ence of ſentiment exiſts. Some conſiderations : are, there- 
fore, ſubjoined, relative to this ſubjeR, to which the can- 
did attention of the legiſlature is reſpectfully ſolicited. . 
In reliance on this, we cheerfully ſubmit our peti- 
tion to your. wiſdom, which, we doubt not, will bet- 
ter. direct you to the methods i in which its deſign may 
be anſwered, than any which we are able to ere. 
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"HE unfriendly influence of theatrical exhibitions 

on the morals and ſocial happineſs of a communi- 
ty ariſes, partly from the nature of dramatic compoſi- 
tion, but principally from the circumſtances with 
which a public theatre muſt always be e en 
Let us conſider each of theſe. 

I. The nature of dramatic compoſition as it en 
exiſts i in the Engliſh language. 

It is not aſſerted here, that no lefſon of virtue can be 

conveyed in a dramatic form, or that the taſk has not 
' ſometimes been executed in fact. By conſidering the 
ſubject in abſtra& ſpeculation, and by pointing to a 
few inſtances of innocence or excellence in dramatic 
performances, the advocates of the theatre uſually en- 
deavour to ſupport their cauſe, againſt the arguments 
with which religion and morality aſſail it. But this 
is unfair in argument, and inconcluſive for practice. 
There are in ſcience a thouſand ſpeculations which 
have all the ſemblance of. plauſibility and uſefulneſs, 
which can never be realized in experiment, or which 
the attempt to realize diſcovers to be worthleſs or per- 
nicious. It is the part of wiſdom and ſound policy to 
diſcern not only what is poſſible, but what is practica- 
ble; not merely what may be. conceived, but what, 
from the actual ſtate of things muſt be expected, or is 
known to take place. Guided by this rule, and making, 
as in all reaſon we ought, the great maſs of dramatic 
compoſition now in the Engliſh tongue, the ſubject of 
deciſion, it is aſſerted, that the very nature of that 
compoſition is unfavourable to virtue. Let tragen 
and comedy be here diſtinaly conſidered. 

In favour of tragedy, it is readily allowed, that more 
can be offered, than even partiality itſelf is able to find 
in her dramatic ſiſter. But Engliſh tragedy is, by its ve- 
ry advocates, defined, as the conflict of ſtrong paſſions 
ſet before us, in all their violence, producing deep diſaſ- 
ters, n irregularly conducted, abounding in a&ian, 
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and filling the ſpectator with grief.“ This definition, 
though ſufficiently favourable, will not here be contro- 
verted. It may, however be obſerved, that when the 
paſſions are ſet in conflict, victory is ſometimes decreed 
to thoſe of the moſt unamiable kind, or that the poetic 
repreſentation and diſtribution of excellence, is very 
different from that which' morality or ſound reaſon 
would aſſign; that the grief which is produced is ſome- 
times for an undeſerving and ſometimes for a deteſta- 
ble object; and that it not unfrequently happens that 
the ſpectator, while he is made to grieve for an unwor- 
thy character, is inſenſibly inclined to approve or ad- 
mire it. EL he apr ab 
Suppoſing, however, that this were leſs the caſe 
_ than it actually is; ſuppoſing that the paſſions which 
are cheriſhed are good in their kind, it is ſtill obvious 
that they may be exceſſive in degree, and that the _ 
mind, eſpecially of youth, may be injured by this cir- 
cumſtance. If paſſion be not tempered and guided by 
reaſon, it will prove pernicious, be it of what deſcrip- 
tion it may. But in the moſt of tragedies it appears 
without reſtraint ; and the Sective e left on 
the youthful mind is, that it is the mark and proof of 
ſpirit and magnanimity, to give it this indulgence. 
Let not this be conſidered as ſpeculation. It is fact 
and experiment. Nay, there is even much more in the 
idea here ſuggeſted, judging by the effect of theſe com- 
poſitions as it appears in real life, than can readily be de- 
fſoceribed. They are ſometimes ſeen to deſtroy all reliſh for 
laborious and manly ſtudies, to give falſe apprehenfions 
of the human character and ſocial obligations, to cheriſh 
a romantic taſte, and viſionary purſvits, which lead 
their votary to diſdain the duties of his ſtation: And 
they are, not unfrequently, in the higheſt degree, in- 
jurious to domeſtic” happineſs ; producing diſquiet, diſ- 
guſt, where tranquility and enjoyment had refided and 
reigned. That this is the univerſal effect is not pretend- 
ed. It is not even imagined that no individual can at- 
tend a theatre without incurring theſe inconveniences. 
But it is maintained that what has been deſeribed is a ve- 
ry common effect on young minds ; and youth compoſe a 


„ 
rery large 3 of thoſe who attend theatrical ex- 


hibitions ; and they, moreover, form that part of the 


community who ſhould, have their principles guarded 


by the moſt ſolicitous care... Hy 
Will it then be aſked, whether we are to diſcard all 
the noble ſpecimens of genius that haye been given to 
the world in the form of tragedy.? No: As far as 
genius has produced uſeful remarks, animated de- 
ſeriptions, or ſkilful developements of the human heart, 
in this form, let them have their uſe. Let them poſ- 
ſeſs the ſituation of other works of genjus. . Let them 
be conſidered in a ſcholaſtic light. Let them be uſed 
for the improvement of taſte. | Let them be confulted 
at proper periods. Leet the peruſal of them be ſupjeck- 
ed to the direction, the caution, the ſelection, and ex- 
planation of parents, maſters, and guardians. But let 
not genius, from a public theatre, make an indiſcri- 
nate diſplay of its abuſed powers, to the injury of the 
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unwary and undiſcer ning... : 
As to the Engliſh comedy it is, by the advocates. of 
the drama themſelves, when poſſeſſed of taſte or can- 
dour, abandoned, in a great meaſure, to the ſevereſt 
cenſure. Its profeſſed object is ridicule. + This ridicule 
is too frequently turned on characters and actions 
Which are virtuous, innocent, or harmleſs. In other 
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quality, but when taken complexly, as bad or worſe 
than th 
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bluſhes at the bare recital of them. What, then, muſt 

be their effect, when accompanied with thoſe additions 

and fignificant geſticulations, with which this kind of 
wit and eloquence, not uncommonly, (if report be true) 

receives its enforcement on the ſtage ? What muſt be 

the influence of ſuch entertainments as theſe ? Are they 
not the certain corrupters of the human heart? Myſt 

they not poiſon virtue at its very ſource? Can a young I | 
mind exiſt in the atmoſphere of ſuch fentiments, with- 

out inhaling the peſtilence of vice ? It is not eaſy to 

find language to deſcribe the abhorrence that ſuch exhi- _ 

bitions ſhould excite. Yet there has been no exagger- 

ation. It is the general ftrain of Engliſh comedy that 
is under conſideration, and Voltaire and lord Kaimes, * 

men not diſtinguiſhed for their auſterity of virtue, 
ſpeak in terms not leſs ſevere. The former declares, 
that the language of Engliſh comedy is the language 
«of debauchery, not of politeneſs”—The latter ex. 
claims, How odious ought thoſe writers to be, who 
& thus ſpread infection through their native country, 
< employing the talents which they have received from 
« their Maker moſt traitorouſly againſt himſelf? If the 
e comedies of Congreve did not rack him with remorſe 
4e in his laſt moments, he muſt have been loſt to all ſenſe. 
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c of virtue.” _ | a 
If it be obſerved, that there are ſome comedies to 
which a better character belongs, it will readily be 
granted : but it muſt be remembered, at the ſame time, 
that they are very generally confidered as wanting that 
poignancy which is neceſſary to give them a reliſh with 
the public, and, accordingly, are in little demand. And 
here it ought not to eſcape particular notice, that come- 
dies, and not tragedies, have been the favourites of the 
American ſtage. Whether from the talents of the ac-- 
tors, or taſte of the audience, ſo it has happened, that a 

| very great majority of the theatrical exhibitions which 
1 have been advertiſed in our public papers, are of the 
comic kind. Is it ſo, that in the choice of evils, we 
are deſtined to receive the worſ ti 
Let us now conſiderr,r. 
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II. The civcumſiqnces! with which a pony theatre 
i muſt always be accompanied. 


One of theſe is, that the taſte off thoſe who oth fre- 
quent it muſt always be conſulted. This deſtroys, in 
practice, all the influence of any attempts which may 
de made, either by the legiſlature or by individuals, to 
regulate theatrical exhibitions. The favourers of the 
theatre often endeavour to deſtroy the force of thoſe 
remarks, which are made on the general ſpirit and ten- 
dency of dramatic compoſitions, by ſaying, that pieces 
of innocence and uſefulneſs are to be found, and may 
eaſily be multiplied; and that judges may be appoint- 
ed to preclude thoſe which are improper and injurious. 
This meaſure, has accordingly, been adopted in this 
State. But it is not uncandid to ſay, that it is à mere 
temporary expedient, employed to acquire the theatre 
a ſtanding among us; which, indeed; may have a par- 
tial influence for a ſhort ſpace, but which is unwelcome. 
to the actors while it continues, and muſt, through 
neceſſity, ſoon be laid aſide, or totally difregarded. | 
The judges appointed by law to this hard and fingu- 
lar office, cannot, though ever ſo well diſpoſed, regu⸗ 
late the theatre, without deſtroying it. There is no 
riſk in affirming, that there are not in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, compoſitions enough, eſpecially of the! comic 
kind, that have any dlaim to innocencè, to furniſh that 
variety which the ſtage requires to its very exiſtence. 
The conſequence of this is that plays, morè or leſs in- 
jurious, muſt be exhibited; or thoſe who bear the ex- 
pence muſt be ruined, for the want of that diverſity 
which is neceſſary to attract attention. If, indeed, the 
judges could rigourouſly and conſtantly guard the the: 
atre-if the compoſitions for it were ſtrictly and univer- 
ſally virtuous or innocent or, if nothing elſe were per- 
mitted there to appear, the neceſſity of petitioning a- 
gainſt it would be wholly ſuperſeded. It would net on- 
ly be harmleſs, while it continued, but, in a very ſhort 
ſpace, it would ſink into diſuſe by its on weight. It 
is a concern which neceſſarily involves à great expence, 
and large and conſtant audiences are eſſential to its ex- 
iſtence in a ouring ſtate. Theſe audiences cannot 

77 
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be compelled, they mult |be-{trongly'allured,-toiattend. 
In order to this, their taſte muſt be conſulzed and gra- 
tiſted. Ihls,taſte, in regard to a large majority, ever 
Was, andleveriwill be, ſuch; as to demand improper ex- 
hibitions: So that if not only the judges, but the play- 
ers themtelves, were ever ſo deſirous of: preſerving the 
purity of the ſtage, they could not do it. They would 
be gompelled, eithercto relinquiſh/ the buſineſs altoge- 
ther or tnifqrego their own wiſhes, and gratify the de- 
tres pf thoſe ha give them their ſupport. This is a 
{erious fach oybich the hiſtory of all theatres, if im- 
partially cenſulted and exnmined, will abhundantly -/ con- 
Hm. A Melhizegulated theatre, therefore, is a;ſpecu- 
lative cli mera, vbich neyer had, and, from the mature 
ot things, neuer will have, an actual, or at leaſt, à per- 
Mmanent exitence,;: Political ideas, have; indeed;:been 
Jometimes/preckuded fram the ſtage, but that the moral 
hort of pieces intended. for it, has not been regarded; 
the; exiſting maſs of plays, which have actually been ex- 
bited,zig ian inconteſtible proof; and the fame cauſe 

Milheontinuę to produce the fame effect. If the theatre, 
therefore, exiſt at all, it muſt exiſt as the ſchool of vice. 
Amypſt, if tolerated, be leſt to purſue its own intereſts in 
its on way. Inthis reſpect it is like every other gain- 
ivl:buſneſs:, Foree it into an unnatural channel and 
Non ſpeedily exhauſt its ſource. It muſt be left to find 
its oyn direction, and thus left, it will infinuate pollu- 
tion into the minds and morals of thouſands. Theſe 
cenſideratiens, ſuręlya deſerye the moſt:ſerious attention 
and regard of Weilegiflstiveibbd ß, ih d un ih 
9A! ſecond} circumſtance, which it is not intended to 
preſs-as far as in juſtice might be done, relates to the 
_ extraordinary! temptations: incident to thoſe who devote 

themſelves to the buſineſs: of. acting dn a publick thea- 
tre, mini! iq T6. F109) | 9044 01 Tt) Lou 
Waere is the! virtuous parent, in whatever circum- 
ſtances, that would willingly ſee a beloved ſon gr 
daughter entęr yon; the ſtage for life? Does not natural 
altection often prevail witll players to keep their chil- 
_ Gren, with ſedulous care, from the buſineſs which they 
hemſelves puxſue ? 18 it then for the advantage of any 
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cotmmunity;oncipecially for a young-and'rifint; repub- 


lic; that a buſineſs or a profeflion, thus inſulated by 15 
public ſentiment, ſhould receive the legiſlative ſanction 
and encouragement? Is this republicaniſm? Does not 
a regard to civil liberty and the cultivation of pure 
manners, forbid ſuch a meafure'? It. is certainly no oh 


jection to the forec of what has been here fuggeſte; | 


that a few. inſtances have exiſted of thofe who, devot- 
ing themſelves:to the buſineſs now in contemplation; 
have nevertheleſs maintained a ſtanding in reputable 
life. Such inſtances are only exceptions to a rule, which 
the extreme rarity of e ee Oy” demonſtrates 
to be uncommonly general. ele 
A third circumſtance hit deferves; conſideration 
hate: is the diſſipation which theatrical exhibitions give 
to the public mind. It is a well Known fact, that they 
have, in ſome countries, and on ſome outtlions, been 
made the inſtruments of ſedueing the people from an 


attention to their political ſituation, while their ruin was 
plotting by HP or invading them from their ene: 


mies. But without extending our views fo far, all who 
are acquainted with a theatre are witneſſes;that it che 
Tiſhes a ſpirit of diſſipation in domettic life, extremely 
unfriendly to happineſs: The devotees! of the theatre 
(and numbers of ſuch there will ever be, wherever it is 
rolerated) will often ſacrifice to its faſcinations; not on. 
iy a portion of time exceedingly neceſſary and precious 

r'the diſcharge of relative obligations) but will, ſome- 
times, violate every tie of duty and affection, rather 
than relinquiſh their favourite amuſement. Vouth eſ- 
pecially are by theatrical exhibitions, not only, as was 
before ſuggeſted, rendered i impatient of ſober and man. 
ly purſuits, but frequently tèmpted to the groſſeſt diſ- 

ſimulation and the moſt lamentable diſhoneſty; » In- 


| : chanted with the exhibitions of the tage, every conſt- 
deration which interferes with procuring: the means of 


gratification: is diſregarttedi¶ Inſtances of theft and de 
ceit, ariſing from this abus, tg —— Aaken in 
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The private expenſe which is W by An 
cal amuſements, is a fourth circumſtance, that merits. 
attention. 

This, indeed, 1s a confiditation which has Sued 
many to confeſs that they think a theatre injurious, _ 
who pay little regard to any thing beſide. They ac- 
knowledge that it gives ſuch an opportunity, and offers 
ſuch a temptation, for perſons who cannot afford it, to 
expend their money on amuſements, to the injury of 
themſelves and families, as they cannot approve. 'This 
circumſtance, therefore, as it is not liable to controver- 
fy, ſo it is certainly worthy of the moſt ſerious conſide- 
ration. The alluring nature of the entertainments, in 
queſtion, is ſo ſtrong with ſome, and their becoming a 
matter of faſhion operates ſo powerfully on many, that 
hundreds are drawn to the theatre, who do. themſelves 
and thoſe who depend upon them, the moſt: effential 
diſſervice. Families pinched by neceſſity, and creditors 
defrauded of their juſt dues, are effects which have al- 
ready flowed from this cauſe in this place. In a young 
country in a republican government—where induſtry, . 
economy, and frugality, are the ſupport of the ſtate 
and the foundation of public happineſs, is it politic, or 
is it conſiſtent with the duty of legiſlators, to encou- 
rage any thing which tends to undermine theſe virtues, 
or to render them leſs. general in re e an they 
otherwiſe would be? N91 

The reaſons on which the foregoing petition is found - 
ed have now been ſtated, and it is preſumed they are 
ſufficient to authorize a hope that it may be granted. 

Some obiections of a e kind, it a be proper 
fhortly to anſwe. 

1. It may be ſaic that all the ambien "ankle againſt 
the exiſtence of a theatre, are drawn from the abuſe 
of it — that it is, indeed, liable to abuſe; but that, in 
this reſpect, it is only on a footing with the moſt: valu- 
able diſcoveries or-eltabliſhmients-of ſociety. (1-5/1 ts 1 

- In replying to this, it is readily admited as 4 general 
truth, that the wideſt difference exiſts between the natu- 
ral tendency of a thing, and a perverſion or abuſe of its 
deſign. But this is not allowed to be applicable to the 


L. 3% 3 
queſtion now depending. On the (contrary, it is re- 
garded as the ſtrong: ground of the petition: now pre- 


ſented, that ſtubborn fact and abundant experience in- 
conteſtibly evince, that theatrical entertainments, taken 


in connection with their circumſtances, tend to the in- 


jury of morals, manners, and religion: —that this, 
therefore, is their natural,—or if only a red bei in v dil 
pute, — their unavoidable tendency. | MiB els | 

2. It is moreover ſaid, that in a free aten every” d 
ſcription of citizens have a right to purſue, without hin- 
drance, their proper occupation, as long as they do no in- 
jury to others; that thoſe who ſupport the theatre do 
not infringe on the privileges of others, and therefore, 
have a right, as freemen, to exerciſe their occupation. 


The general principle here aſſumed, is alſo allowed, but 


the propriety of its application in the preſent inſtance, 
is not admitted. The eſſential qualification of this prin- 
ciple i is, that thoſe Who wiſh: to exerciſe an occupation 
do no injury to others. Now, it is aſſerted, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of a theatre actually injures bur citizens in 
ſome of their deareſt concerns. The advocates of the 
theatre, it is realized, deny this; but let it be remem- 
bered, that they beg the whole argument in applying 
the principle; while the eſſential qualification of it is 
the very matter in diſpute. The ſtate has an undoubt- 
ed right to prohibit every thing that is generally i inju- 
rious. Hence it prohibits tipling houſes, an undue num- 
ber of taveriis, and all places of lewd reſort. And, hence 
it is lawful and right, if it judge the theatre to beinjuri- 
ous, to prohibit that likewiſdmmme. 
3. For the reaſon juſt aſſigned, it is likewiſe believed, 
that the objection ãs altogether invalid, which aſſerts that 
people have a right to fupport amuſements, gratifying 


and beneficial to themfelves,- though there may be ma- 


ny/who: abuſe hem to their ]] injury. Let it be ob- 
ſerved, that iti is one of the radical principles of ſocial 
union, that each individual ſhall be bounded in his pur 


. bop the limits of the public good. If, therefote,: 


and» this is the point in queſtion the public goad does 
not admit of the amuſements of a theatre, nd citizen 


can juſtiy complain, that he is unduly controuled, b) 


1 


„ 


being forbidden to lay qut his money, or to confult his 
inclination, by ſupporting:ſuch amuſements. On the 
point itſelf, the legiſlature is the proper and competent 
judge; but the opinion on which the objection is found- 
ed, is 1 unſound; _ a mrs of. all or. 
der in ſoci et 11 10 11t 

4. It is objected, that nnd perſons oh unqueſlioneld 
morals, talents, and taſte, have given-their. opinions in 
favour of a theatre. To this it may ſurely be replied, 
that, at leaſt as great a number, of the: ſaine deſcription; 
have given their opinions againſt it. It is allowed, that 


the point has been qontroverted, and chere is no topic 


of political or moral diſcuſſion which is not open to the 
ſame obſervation. The cleareſt evidence in favour of 
any political arrangement has not prevented this diſa- 
greement. The legiſlature is the arbiter of the diſpute; 
and ought to decide in favour of thit which: appears, 
on the whole, to be. ſafe and conducive to the public 
good; and this may often, be done, with perfect elear- 
neſs and certainty, though the decifion may be theore- 
tically controverted in a very plauſſble manner... 
5. I is conſidered by — as an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to the granting of the prayer of the foregoing peti - 
tion, that the legiſlature have already Iicenſed a theatre, 
amid. that property to a conſiderable amount has been e 
pended under the ſanction of that act. The juſtice ofthis 
objection can never iti prbſumꝭd, be maintained, with- 
out invalving a principle, abſurd in itſelf, and ruinous in 
its conſeſuences. If n legiſlature, by error or overſight, 
do a thing that is wrong, or-paſs an att that is injuri- 
ous, is the error never. to be corrected, or the act never 
to be repealed, becauſe individuals have incurred ex- 
or entered into engagements, under its patron- 
— 2 If, in fuck inſtandes, thęre can be ino correction 
or repeal; then every legiſtature muſt eier beindallible, 

or elſe injuſtice and iniquity may be eſtabliſed by l, 


without hope of redreſs ! But the line of right proced- 


ure here, is too plain to be miſſed e Thel conſequences 
ſtated, are, indeed, a reaſon why the legiflature:dhould 
be crutiaus in giving its ſanction to any meaſure which 
* lead to ada expence, ee mea- 


„„ Y 

ſure ſhould not be lightly changed. But when it has 
actually been adopted, and its evil is manifeſt, duty and 
equity require, that the ſtate ſhould indemnify the in- 
dividuals who have difburſed their money in à reliance 
on the unguarded act, and repeal the law which is im- 
proper. This is fully to be underſtood as the ſpirit of 
the petition now before you. It is not deſired, that the 
. ſubſcribers to the theatre ſhould forfeit their money: 
It is requeſted, that they ſhould receive a reaſonable in- 
demnification, and that the building ſhould be employed 
by the ſtate for benevolent purpoſes: And if the inte- 
reſts of morals and religion are deeply concerned in 

ſuch a procedure, as it is conceived they are, not only 
duty but honour requires, that they ſhould not be ſa- 
crificed to conſiderations of expence, eſpecially when 
that expence, as in the preſent inſtance, cannot be enor- 
mous. e OT Ty ny Pays = ONE, 
6. It may be objected, that in bringing forward this 
| ſubject, at the prefent time, an advantage is taken of a2 


tender ſtate of the public mind, which, impreſſed with a 


ſenſe of the general calamity lately experienced, may be 
induced to favour a defign which has the ſemblance, but 


not the ſubſtance of reformation, for its baſis. On this 


point, it may be proper, explicitly to acknowledge and 
declare, that no attempt ought to be made to induce 
people, from circumſtances of affliction, to do that, 

which, in their moſt unimpaſſioned moments, they 
ought to diſapprove. But there are many who have 


always and uniformly ſuppoſed and ſaid, that a theatre 


was injurious to the moſt precious intereſts of the com- 
4 l 5 e N 4 

munity. Such perſons may ſurely ſeize, without the | 
imputation of criminality, the favourable moment of 
doing that, which it was always a public duty to regard. 
Is it not the moſt ſuitable improvement that can be 
made of any afflictive providence, when people are lead 

by it to conſider neglected duties, and reform improper 


practices? To this every claſs and deſeription of men are 
ſolemnly called called to exert themſelves, in their ſ : 


veral places and ſtations, to promote and give energy 
to ſo good a deſign, by all the lawful means in their 


power. Influenced by theſe: conſiderations, no ne 
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ſhould-be rehaQant to: ackhowledge that he has. exerted 
himſelf to promote reformation, that he rejoices to ſee 
that ſuch exertions receive the puhlia countenance, and 
that he: thinks they ſhould be moſt ſeriouſly regarded 
by thoſe ho, det God, muſt render the Mork of re- 
formation effectual. 151. T1 563-433 vi1 L 4 21 2111 4 "89a 
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